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CAMPAIGN, first to push the United 
Nations out of the United States, 
and then to pull the United States out 
of the United Nations, is now well de- 
veloped. It is still covert—the full bat- 
tery has not been unmasked. But it is 
clear enough that before long one bloc 
of American politicians will reveal its 
true aim of destroying the United Na- 
tions, if it can, in a burst of isolationist 
nationalism. 

This writer, no collector of stardust 
in international affairs, recognizes that 
the public opinion which supported the 
United States government in organiz- 
ing the United Nations was moved by 


sentiment, aspiring toward a mighty 
dream. Appeal was made to the strain- 
ing, eternal, and eternally disappointed 
hope of the American public that the 
world could be so governed as to avoid 
perpetual fear of war and periodic mass 
slaughter. Well, now it appears that 
the hope is not to be immediately real- 
ized. From resulting disillusionment 
comes a return to self-seeking national- 
ism, and such bitterness can be ex- 
ploited by politicians. So, say the new 
flag-wavers, let’s give up the United 
Nations as an impractical, un-Ameri- 
can dream. 

Cold analysis indicates that these 


new isolationists may be quite as dan- 
gerous to the safety of the United 
States as are Communist conspirators. 
The case rests not on stardust but on 
the implacable arithmetic of present 
reality. Reality indicates that the 
American political architects of the 
United Nations were not the dreamers 
or the stargazers. Cordell Hull, their 
leader, was in fact, the canniest, cool- 
est, least sentimental politician in 
Washington. Senator Arthur Vanden- 
berg was a hard-headed Michigan Re- 
publican Dutchman. Their _ allies 
ranged all the way from Senator Byrd 
of Virginia to John Foster Dulles of 
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New York. Their reasoning was built 
on grim reality. 

The controlling facts are beyond dis- 
pute: 

Prior to 1918, the world outside the 
Western Hemisphere (blanketed by the 
Monroe Doctrine) was run by twelve 
empires. There were Britain, France, 
Germany, Austria, Russia, and Italy, 
and three smaller nations: Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Portugal. In the 
East were two moribund empires, Tur- 
key and China, and one young empire, 
Japan. A few marginal countries, like 
Switzerland and the Scandinavian na- 
tions, survived outside the imperial sys- 
tem—chiefly by consent. 

As long as these empires were run by 
sane men—that is, men who reckoned 
with arithmetic—they had more in 
common than they had in difference. 
They knew war advantaged no one. So, 
for a century after the Peace of Vienna 
in 1815, war, when it broke out, was 
promptly limited and fought only for 
minor, clearly defined objectives. 

The twentieth century unloosed es- 
sentially irrational forces, like Pan- 
Germanism and Pan-Slavism, with 
romantic visions of world conquest. 
This led directly to the First World 
War. That war released still greater ir- 
rational forces, notably the perversion 
of Communism into a Great-Russian 
push to dominate the world through 
revolution-conquest, and a Nazi-Fas- 
cist mania in whose name Hitler made 
his military bid for world supremacy. 
The result was the Second World War. 
When the battle smoke of the two wars 
cleared away, none of the great empires 
emerged intact, save only Russia’s. The 
others were destroyed or so weakened 
that the imperialist system had ceased 
to exist. This was the situation as it 
stood in the spring of 1945. It so stands 
today. 


ONE of the sixty-odd nations suc- 
N ceeding these empires—with the 
single exception of the Soviet Union— 
is able alone to maintain its business 
and economic life as a going concern. 
This is true of the United States. Ora- 
tors proclaim that the United States is 
the most powerful country in the world. 
This statement is baseu ~n figures show- 
ing the huge American “economic po- 
tential.” But America, to maintain its 
power, must now draw on supplies far 
exceeding those available within the 
continental limits of the country. It 
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must have metals, and ultimately oil, 
from Canada, South America, and 
Africa. It needs tin and rubber from 
Bolivia and Malaya. It requires rarer 
metals, like nickel, chrome, manganese, 
cobalt, beryllium, and so forth, from 
all parts of the world. There are at 





least twenty essential materials the cut- 
ting off of which would cripple this 
country in peace or war. The go-it- 
alone theory simply does not add up. 

The United States could, no doubt, 
follow the Stalinist plan and start con- 
quering an empire. At a cost of, say, 
three hundred thousand American lives 
and $100 billion, we could seize Can- 
ada, Central and South America, the 
Pacific archipelagoes, and some spare 
chunks of the African continent. To 
do this would probably involve the 
country in a Third World War, the 
precise thing we do not want. Even 
without that, defending the empire 
thus created would be infinitely more 
costly in money (leaving morals out) 
and in human freedom than maintain- 
ing a co-operative alliance. For its 
maintenance, a standing army of at 
least six million would be necessary— 
say three years’ compulsory military 
service for every American boy. You 
could finance ten Marshall Plans for 
half the cost of creating, let alone main- 
taining, that sort of empire for even a 
few years. 

Short of this, the United States, to 


be safe and well off, must work in some 
sort of composite of many nations be- 
sides itself. The question is not wheth- 
er it moves within the framework of a 
league of nations. The only question 
is what kind of a league of nations it 
must be. 


Taking Inventory 
Elementary strategic arithmetic ar- 
rives at the same result. It is grim, but 
worth summarizing. 

In case of a new world war, it should 
be kept in mind that the United States 
has a population of 157 millions; for 
realistic purposes we can perhaps as- 
sume that Canada with 14 millions will 
stay with us, making 171 millions. Out 
of these would have to be mobilized the 
ultimate defense force. Perhaps, though 
uncertainly, we might draw on the 
sparsely populated regions of Central 
and South America. The total popula- 
tion of the hemisphere outside the 
United States and Canada is approxi- 
mately 150 millions. Of these a con- 
siderable proportion would be unavail- 
able for general defense for a variety 
of reasons. The best we could pre- 
sent from this hemisphere alone would 
be a front of perhaps 225 million. It 
is settled that ten per cent is the maxi- 
mum number of people that can be 
withdrawn for defense without a break- 
down of the civilian economy. Not 
more than 23 million people would 
conceivably be available in the event of 
a showdown. 

The Russians have 200 millions 
within the Soviet Union. But they also 
dominate huge land areas around the 
Russian base, notably mid-Europe and 
China. Ata minimum, they could now 
draw on a total population of 800 mil- 
lion. This gives a manpower of reserve 
of from 60 to 80 million available for 
Soviet military effort. The greatest 
single lesson of the Korean War is its 
demonstration that the Soviet Union 
can organize Chinese and other Asian 
manpower into an effective, modern 
fighting army. By itself, or even in con- 
junction with the entire Western 
Hemisphere, the United States would 
be helplessly outnumbered if land ar- 
mies ever met. 

Before 1918, the isolationists argued, 
and they now argue again, that we 
had best stay behind the screen of 
two oceans, using our isolation as our 
defense, so that any war would be es- 
sentially naval. The argument had 





force in 1916. The point was still ar- 
guable in 1939, when bombers had 
short range and the Atlantic could only 
be crossed by using halfway bases at 
Greenland or Iceland or by making 
the short hop from the shoulder of Bra- 
zil to the shoulder of Africa. But today 
a plane can take off from Europe, cir- 
cle over the United States, and return 
to base without refueling. Tomorrow, 
we expect to have atomic-powered air- 
planes capable of almost unlimited 
range—and so do the Russians. We 
might decide not to commit our armies 
on the far side either of the Atlantic or 
the Pacific, and to pound away with 
airplanes based at convenient points on 
this side of the ocean or elsewhere. So 
we could. But so could the Russians. In 
this hideous long-range artillery duel, 
fought with atomic bombs (probably 
H-bombs), the United States might 
arrange not to lose the war. It could 
hardly arrange to win. Both sides would 
come out of it wounded beyond im- 
aginable horror. But the Communists 
would be betting 800 million lives 
against the Americas’ 225 million, and 
they are just the kind of people to 
reckon coldly on losing 100 million of 
their own people if they can kill, maim, 
or immobilize 100 million Americans. 
The result could leave them masters of 
the world. 

If, on the other hand, America is 
part of a composite of nations equal to 
or greater than half the world, that 
bitter exchange would not be profitable 
by Communist reckoning. I respect 
Communist strategic thinking, little as 
I like it. They play to win. Unless 
they see ultimate victory, they do not 
start. As long as the non-Communist 
world has organization and reasonable 
probability of unified action—as much 
unified action as the United Nations 
developed in Korea—the Communists’ 
arithmetic will not take them into a 


general war, granted that our arma- 
ment is reasonably strong. 

What is true of the United States 
is quadruply true of the smaller coun- 
tries—for example, Great Britain, 
France, and Japan. The net result is 
that we have the most powerful possi- 
ble interest—and all other countries of 
the free world have an equal interest— 
in finding, maintaining, and upholding 
an organization which keeps us to- 
gether, offering reasonable possibility 
of mobilization in case of war. 


EF NEMIES of the United Nations like 
to say that the United Nations 
could not easily mobilize a force, that it 
is difficult to make the members work 
together, and that few countries bear as 
large a share of the expense and cost 
as does the United States. This is not 
true. France, in defending Indo-China, 
has spent proportionately more money 
and life than the United States has 
spent in the defense of Korea. 

But take the matter at its worst. The 
United Nations is at present the only 
common denominator we have with all 
nations of the free world. In the Ko- 
rean case, it did work as a means of 
mobilization of force. Even where 
troops and money were not directly 
contributed, the nations involved con- 
tributed their geography for strategic 
movement. The agreements contained 
in the Charter of the United Nations 
are a pledge to mutual defense in case 
of breach of the peace by anyone, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union. It is plain 
dumb to throw all this into the trash 
can merely because someone surmises 
that the structure might not stand up 
in case of attack. The job is to hold on 
to what exists, to make it stand up, to 
strengthen it in every possible way. 

Actually, the defense system of the 
United States rests now on a series of 
interlocking alliances, all held together 
by and within the framework of the 
United Nations. The important ones 
are: the Inter-American Treaty of Re- 
ciprocal Assistance—the defensive al- 
liance of the American hemisphere set 
up by the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro in 
1948; the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization (NATO) of 1949, which now 
takes in Turkey and Greece as well as 
western Europe; the European Defense 
Community Agreement providing for 
building a European army; and the 
proposed Pacific Pact (United States, 
Australia, New Zealand, etc.). All these 


pacts buttress the structure of the 
United Nations. Through the wisdom 
of Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, Senator Ar- 
thur Vandenberg, and Governor Har- 
old Stassen, the famous “‘Article 51” of 
the United Nations Charter specifically 
authorizes such agreements for “col- 
lective self-defense.” 

In effect, the United Nations is a 
grand alliance against aggression. It 
is not perfect. Like every alliance that 
ever was or will be, it can be levered 
into action only with difficulty. But it 
is infinitely better than no alliance at 
all. Imagine that tomorrow morning 
you read in the headlines, UNITED NA- 
TIONS DISSOLVED; UNITED STATES 
STANDS ALONE. ‘The mere announce- 
ment would change the entire pattern 
of national thinking and national life. 


The Soviet View 
Now let us look for a moment at the 
Kremlin side. 

Stalin was very frank a few weeks 
ago in his signed essay designed to 
guide the most recent world conference 
of the Communist Parties. He expects 
the operation of the capitalist system to 
cause quarrels for markets and that 





capitalist nations—that is, the nations 
of the free world—will fall out and go 
to war with each other. The Kremlin 
then expects to intervene and take over 
completely. He did not state his plans 
about the United Nations, but they 
are reasonably clear, too. He would 
like, sometime, to take over the United 
Nations. Not being able to do that 
now, his delegations aim at exploiting, 
so far as possible, differences and quar- 
rels among the nations of the free 
world. But in seven years the Kremlin 
has been unable to open any major 
breach between the free-world nations, 
and will be unable to do so unless the 
free-world diplomats are guilty of al- 
most criminal folly. 

The possibility of quarrels between 
free-world nations is considerable; but 
the United Nations is at present the 
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greatest single agency for composing 
the differences. It was able to limit the 
incidence of the Arab-Israel war. It 
has been able to prevent Pakistan-In- 
dian fighting from flaring into war over 
Kashmir. It can be called in should 
the nations of western Europe come 
to odds. It did unite the free world in 
resistance to the Communist push for 
South Korea. Short of a death wish or 
suicide complex in the western na- 
tions, it should be able to handle most 
of the disputes which are likely to arise 
among sane men. ‘Thus far the pres- 
ence of the Stalinist bloc has acted not 
to divide but to unite the free world 
within the United Nations. Stalinist 
strategy is inherited from Genghis 
Khan and, after him, Tamerlane, who 
specialized in cajoling one nation with 
false favors while attacking a neighbor 
nation. It is vastly harder to do this 
when the entire free world meets in 
open, friendly assembly as it does in the 
United Nations. 

Because the United Nations includes 
the Soviet Union and its captive gov- 
ernments, its operations are a headache 
to American diplomats. But to Moscow, 
the headaches must be even greater. 
Russian delegations can snarl in As- 
sembly sessions and committees but 
they cannot disturb the interloeking al- 
liances noted above. Even outside the 
“collective-security groups” the more 
neutralist nations are held, through the 
United Nations, in working arrange- 
ments with the free western world. 
Pakistan, India, Burma, Siam, and 
Indonesia, for example, within the 
United Nations, steadily work for a free 
world to a measurable extent. Were the 
United Nations to break up, they 
would either become isolated targets 
or, at best, a neutral bloc. Under the 
United Nations Charter, an attack on 
any one of them might well engage the 
force of the entire free world. The So- 
viet empire knows this; so do even the 
“neutralist’”? nations; and their inter- 
ests accordingly lie more with the free 
world than with Moscow. 

In any case, from the American 
point of view, the United Nations—the 
Soviet bloc included—is preferable to 
the formalized split that would result 
if the United Nations were to break 
up. Then indeed the world would at 
best be divided into two blocs, maneu- 
vering for position while openly await- 
ing the outbreak of a Third World 
War; at worst, the Soviets would have 
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an open reason in which to stalk, hunt, 
and seize nearby isolated countries. 

From the Kremlin point of view, the 
United Nations as presently constituted 
is a pain in the neck which can neither 
be controlled nor broken up. All Stalin 
really needs is a group of Americans 
shortsighted enough to do his work 
for him. That perhaps is why there are 
no Communist attacks on men like 
Gerald L. K. Smith (Chairman of the 
Nationwide Committee for the Aboli- 
tion of the United Nations) ; William 
Henry MacFarland, Jr. (the American 
Flag Committee and the Nationalist 
Action League); Congressman John 
T. Wood of Idaho, who franks out 
MacFarland’s material; Tom Lindner, 
the Georgia State Commissioner of 
Agriculture, who sends out attacks on 
the United Nations; Suzanne Steven- 
son of the Minute Maids and Vivien 
Kellems of the Liberty Belles; or Frank 
Holman of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, whose extreme nationalist position 
has split the association. Paradoxically, 
the hatchetmen of the Hearst newspa- 
pers talk language. which often closely 
parallels the Communist Party line. 
There is no left-wing opposition to 
the so-called “Bricker Amendment,” 
whose effect would be to make Ameri- 
can participation in the United Nations 
virtually inoperable. 

At the moment, the campaign 
against the United Nations is the pri- 
mary property of a lunatic fringe of the 
extreme Right, abetted by a few men 
who ought to know better, and who 
are constructing “front” organizations 
taking in groups of people who object 
to specific uses of the United Nations. 
But it is clear that the real objective of 





these groups is a major political move- 
ment to end American membership in 
the United Nations. 

From the hardest-boiled examina- 
tion of the American system, this is a 
blueprint for disaster. 


HE FOREGOING analysis left the 
Lee of an effective peace system 
wholly out of account. But it can not 
be left out of account. Historically the 
millions of Americans who nourished 
that dream were following a sounder 
instinct than the spurious isolationism 
put forward now. In international af- 
fairs, dreams do have validity if they 
are accurately appraised and dealt with 
for what they are. 

Throughout much of history, the 
dream of a world ordering of affairs 
which shall maintain peace has been 
a dominant ideal. In the form of the 
Holy Roman Empire, of which the 
Catholic Church was the central organ- 
izing unit, it achieved some degree of 
peace in an anarchic Europe for some 
centuries. In a later resurgence, the 
Concert of Europe maintained a not- 
able peace in the days of the twelve 
empires. Those periods in history when 
no such dream found effective expres- 
sion were periods of sheer, stark anar- 
chy. This is not to idealize. It is to say 
that historically a peace system, how- 
ever imperfect, is better than no peace 
system at all. A dream pursued does 
lead to some reality, though reality falls 
infinitely short of the dream. The 


groups that are now fighting the 
United Nations ought to be told, with 
great bluntness, that their fight injures, 
weakens, and endangers the United 
States. 


